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2. A search through Troilus and Cressida 
shows that certain words in Professor Skeat's 
Index Expurgatorius are Chaucerian : acoie V 
782; cowardyse IV 574, V 412; groyn (?) I 349; 
lakken I 189. It may also be remarked that 
Professor Skeat rarely follows the MS. in the 
spelling of the words quoted. 

3. But, finally, supposing all the words cited 
are peculiar to this poem, does that prove that 
Chaucer was not the translator? If so, how 
shall we explain the following, from the 
Legende of Goode Women, and not occurring, 
to my knowledge, elsewhere in Chaucer? In 
quoting, I number the lines consecutively 
throughout : agroteyd 2453; appeteth 1580; be- 
dote 1345; box (alapa) 1386; byker 2660; clyffe 
1496, clyves 1468; clywe 2014 ff.; cogge 1479; 
colv er 2317; conduyte 852 (plur. in R. R.); cos- 
trel 2665; evokes 640; crynkled 2010; dishereted 
1063; enbosed 1198; flourouns 217, 220; foreyne 
(in this sense) i960; grapenel 640; hacches 648; 
helis 863; heroneer 1118; lavendere 358; les 
1543; los 1512; losengeour 352 (but losengereR. 
R. 1050); orde 645; panter 131; parements 1104; 
plenere 1605; radevore 2351; regals 2126; r<?- 
nomee 1511; roggeth 2707; sithe 646; skarmys- 
shynge 190S; stakereth 2686; stames 2359; .ray<?/- 
ozc£ 1102; tabouren 354; totolere 353; ivittirly 
2605. 

Ought we, on the faith of these, to doubt 
Chaucer's authorship of the Legende of Goode 
Women ? 

Though the subject of this paper is the Vo- 
cabulary Test, and my discussion was to be 
restricted to this narrower field, I can not for- 
bear to ask, in relation to Tests II, and IV, 
Assonant and Strange Rimes, whether Chau- 
cer should be expected to employ more per- 
fect rimes than Lorris, who has desplese: 
blandist, vv. 3155-6, and treuve: ceuvre, p. 
134 (ed. Fr. Michel, Paris 1864). 

Albert S. Cook. 
University of California. 



THE FINNSB UR G-FRA G MEN T A ND 
THE FINN-EPISODE. 

In Paul und Braune's Beitrage, XII, Prof. 
Bugge gives a number of notes on Beowulf in 
which he treats, among other matters, the 
Finnsburg-Fragment and its relation to the 
Finn-Episode (p. 20 ff). In his discussion of 



this interesting subject he rejects Moller's 
theory (Das Altenglische Volksepos, p. 65 ff.) 
according to which the combat described in 
the Fragment took place after the treaty be- 
tween Finn and Hengest, and declares himself 
in favor of Grein's conjecture that the contents 
of the Fragment are to be placed at the head 
of the Episode. In thus returning to what 
is now generally considered an iiberwun- 
dener Standpunkt, it was necessary for him 
to prove the fallacy, in every point, of Moller's 
reasoning, besides advancing new and valid 
arguments in support of his own assumption ; 
but his attempts in the former direction lack 
both depth and thoroughness, while the new 
features which he introduces are not of a nature 
to carry conviction. 

First of all, Bugge says (p. 21) that according 
to Moller the second combat is not mentioned 
at all in the Episode. This is incorrect, for 
that scholar (p. 68) interprets lines 1142-1144 J 
as expressly stating that Finn did not oppose 
the wish of his followers to renew the feud, i. e. 
that he actually renewed it. Such a cursory 
mention was sufficient in an epic song when 
the event alluded to was familiar to everybody. 
That the pronouns he and him in lines 1142 and 
1143 refer to Hengest and not to Finn (Bugge 
32) has already been pointed out by me in an- 
other article (M. L. Notes, I. p. 91) where 
at the same time I demonstrated that this very 
circumstance confirms Moller's assumption 
that Hengest lost his life in the castle of Finn. 

Bugge next asserts (p. 21) that the words 
heapogeong cyning in the Fragment cannot 
mean Hengest, because in the Episode (1085) 
he is called peodnes pegn. B. might here also 
have" mentioned deodenlease (Ep. 1103). Both 
these terms have reference to the day on which 
Hnsef was killed — the one to the time at which 
the combat was still raging and the other to 
the time immediately after the combat, when 
the treaty was being concluded — and, as Moller 
points out, it is perfectly natural that just then 
the thought of the king's death should have 
been uppermost in all minds, even though an- 
other had immediately succeeded him in the 
command of the forces. The word pegn in 
this connection cannot mean a mere follower 

1 Wulcker's edition of Grein's Bibliothek der Angelsiich- 
sischen Poesie, Vol. I. 
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or vassal ; Hengest must have been equal, if 
not superior, in rank to Sigeferd", the prince 
of the Secgan, that appears from the manner 
in which he is mentioned in Fragm. 19 and 
from the fact that he is, after Hnaaf's death, 
the acknowledged head of the allies. On the 
expedition against Finn, Hengest, although 
perhaps as high-born and powerful as Hnaef, 
the commander-in-chief, was yet in a certain 
sense, for the time being, subordinate to the 
latter and hence might well have been called 
a pegn; by his subsequent accession to the 
leadership he became eo ipso the cymng,even 
if such had not been his rank and title before. 
The word cyning often means nothing but a 
leader, a commander; King Aelfred in his 
translation of Orosius applies it to consuls, 
proconsuls, praetors, tribunes and, in one in- 
stance, even to a centurion (Orosius, ed. Sweet, 
p. 192). On the other hand, Hnaef is mention- 
ed in WidsiS (29) and must have ruled over the 
Hocings a good many years ; consequently he 
cannot have been heapogeong at the time of 
his death. 

As to lines 41 and 42 of the Fragment (Bugge, 
p. 21) it must be borne in mind that Hengest's 
followers could not possibly be grateful to him 
for swetne medo, for the simple reason that 
they had not as yet received any from him. 
Before they left their country, Hnaef had pro- 
vided for all their wants, and after his death it 
was Finn, not Hengest, who gave them hringas 
and siticgestreonu, and no doubt also beor and 
mcodu (Ep. 1089 ff.) 

One of Moller's weightiest arguments (p. 95) 
is that according to Ep. 1087 the term eotenas 
signifies the party of Hnaef, not the Frisians, 
and that consequently the former were the 
assailants in the first combat (see Ep. 1071 f.). 
This proposition must seem self-evident to 
anyone who reads the passages in question ; 
yet Bugge, without giving any reasons what- 
ever, asserts (p. 37) that the hie in line 1085 
must refer to the "Danes," although he is 
forced to acknowledge that the same pronoun 
in the line immediately preceding means the 
Frisians. And upon such an arbitrary inter- 
pretation of a passage which is grammatically 
as well as logically faultless, Bugge founds his 
assumption that eotenas meant the Frisians. 

Other equally strong points in Moller's argu- 



mentation are simply passed over in silence ; I 
will only mention Ep. 1068 (Moller, p. 69) and 
Fragm. 19 (M. p. 66). 

Bugge's position with reference to the whole 
question is evidently determined bylines 1142- 
1144 which he translates as follows (p. 32) : 
"Thus Hengest did not refuse to declare him- 
self a vassal (of Finn) when Hun laid Lafing, 
the gleaming weapon, the best of swords, upon 
his lap" — that is, Hengest chose this line of 
action in order to afterwards introduce himself 
into Finn's castle under pretence of bringing 
him gifts or tribute, but in reality for the pur- 
pose of taking vengeance upon the unsuspect- 
ing King by surprising and killing him in the 
night. It would be difficult to conceive any- 
thing more forced and improbable than this 
interpretation. In the first place, such far- 
reaching calculation, such cunning treachery 
are foreign to the character of a brave warrior 
like Hengest ; it does not even appear why he 
should have chosen such a roundabout way of 
revenging himself when he might just as well 
have accomplished his purpose in honest war- 
fare, after returning home and securing re-in- 
forcements. Furthermore we know from Ep. 
1080 ff. that in the combat in which Hnaef was 
killed, Finn lost all his men except a few and, 
being unable to hold his own against Hengest, 
had to offer terms of a nature very humiliating 
to himself; how then could he, under such 
circumstances, invite Hengest to become his 
vassal ? It would have been the height of 
absurdity. — Bugge assumes that Hun laid the 
sword upon Hengest's lap. Hun is not men- 
tioned anywhere in the Episode or in the Frag- 
ment; but even supposing that the Hahvere 
were allied with the Frisians, as afterwards in 
the war with Hygelac, and that Hun was their 
king at the time when the events of the Finn- 
saga transpired, it would still be a mystery 
how he came to act the part which Bugge as- 
signs to him. When a noble wanted to be- 
come the vassal of some king or prince, the 
latter handed to him his sword in person; very 
likely he only held it out to him while the 
noble laid his hand upon the hilt and swore 
the oath of allegiance. In receiving a man of 
Hengest's rank and power into vassalage, 
Finn would surely have performed the custom- 
ary ceremony himself, without requiring the 
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services of a third person ; and even if Hun 
had handed Finn's sword to Hengest, such an 
act on his part would have been too unimport- 
ant to warrant the mention of his name to the 
exclusion of that of Finn. The expression on 
becirm dyde also opposes Bugge's theory; the 
act of presenting a man with a sword did not 
by any means constitute him the vassal of the 
donor, it had not, so far as I know, any sym- 
bolical significance at all. 

Beside these internal difficulties, Bugge's 
theory creates a host of others in the surround- 
ing text, and the author vainly endeavors to 
explain them away by means of as many ex- 
travagant and hazardous conjectures; it is 
hard to tell which of the two is worse, the evil 
or the remedy. Thus Bugge says (p. 30 f.) that 
the word sum (1142) logically refers to line 
1135 (which he translates by "those who always 
watch the hall") and that this line must origi- 
nally have followed 1141. In other words, he 
would have us believe that some scribe, in 
copying a Beowulf-manuscript, accidentally 
skipped 1136-1141 and then, after writing ex- 
actly one metrical line, returned to the place 
where he left off without afterwards noticing 
his mistake when he again came to the line 
which he had already copied. Such an assump- 
tion would be plausible only if the original 
manuscript had been divided into metrical 
lines and if the last words of 1134 and 1141 had 
happened to be the same ; and even then we 
should be at a loss to explain how the scribe 
came to return to 1136. 

Bugge's peculiar interpretation of 1141 is 
based upon his supposition that eotenas meant 
the Frisians (see above) ; he inserts the word 
mid (p. 31) because he needs it for his purposes, 
although there is no call for any addition ; he 
connects inne logically with the first half of the 
verse, although it gives much better sense if 
taken with gemunde to which, besides, it be- 
longs metrically. 

Again, the words sivylce (1146) and grimne 
gripe (1148) are to refer to Hnsef 's death, 75 
lines back ! This is indeed far-fetched, liter- 
ally and metaphorically. I need not repeat 
what I have said about this point before (M. L. 
Notes I. p. 91). 

Bugge assumes that Hengest obtained leave 
from his new liege-lord to go home, and that he 



afterwards returned to carry out his vengeance. 
This proposition is expressed in a very singular 
manner (p. 36) : "Hengest was the leader of 
the party who .... came to Frysland in order, 
as they pretended, to bring Finn the tribute of 
his vassal Hengest." Now if Hengest had 
been living at that time, he would necessarily 
have taken a prominent part in the final catas- 
trophe of the Finnsaga ; according to the spirit 
of Old Teutonic epic poetry we should even 
expect that he would slay Finn with his own 
hand ; but not the slightest allusion is made 
to him after line 1144. It seems impossible to 
me that the poet, in his account of the closing 
events of the Finnsaga, should have purposely 
omitted Hengest's name, simply because "he 
thought it self-evident that H. was the leader 
of that expedition" (Bugge 37). 

The exclusive mention of Gufilaf and Oslaf 
in connection with Finn's death, Bugge tries to 
explain by an act of disobedience on their part 
in prematurely giving vent to their animosity, 
contrary to Hengest's orders. But surely they 
could not have been more eager for revenge 
than Hengest himself; besides, the above as- 
sumption cannot be reconciled with the rela- 
tions which existed between the Teutonic 
princes and their followers and with the im- 
plicit subordination to which the latter were 
accustomed. 

The Hrolfsaga which Bugge adduces (p. 35) 
in support of his interpretation of Ep. 1142 ff. 
has nothing whatever in common with the 
Finnsaga. It is needless to demonstrate this. 
Nor could Hengest, even if Bugge's theory of 
his vassalage and treachery were correct, in 
any respect be likened to HjorvartSr; for the 
latter becomes Hrolf's vassal in good faith, 
he even marries the king's sister and it is she 
who persuades him to kill his liege-lord, her 
own brother. The analogous points which 
Bugge discovers in the two sagas (p. 24) are 
too commonplace to establish any relationship 
between them ; the description of the hall- 
combat in the Nibelungenlied, for instance, 
contains details exactly corresponding with 
those quoted by Bugge. 

I have explained in the above why I con- 
sider Bugge's interpretation of Ep. 1142 ff. and 
his opposition to Moller a failure. Moller's 
theory concerning the relation of the Fragment 
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to the Episode stands unshaken ; yet it may 
not be amiss to add, for the sake of complete- 
ness, another argument in support of it. 

Let us suppose for a moment that the heapo- 
geong cyning, Fragm. 2, is Hnaef and that the 
latter, accordingly, is defending himself, with 
his force of sixty men, in a hall against the 
Frisians. Now we know that in a fight like 
that, where only a few men were engaged at a 
time — probably not more than one at each 
door — the king never went forward first ; on 
the contrary, he generally survives all his fol- 
lowers. Thus in the Nibelungenlied Gunther 
and Hagen are the last to die. In our Frag- 
ment SigeferS and Eaha, Ordlaf and Gub~laf 
occupy the doors and Hengest follows them ; 
Hnaef is not mentioned at all. We naturally 
expect that all these men and at least the 
majority of the remaining fifty-five will fall 
before Hnasf; yet we find that after Hnaef's 
death Hengest is still living and has a body of 
men strong enough to force Finn to an igno- 
minious treaty. This is evidently inconsistent. 
Besides, the question arises, how could the 
issue of the combat be so unfavorable to Finn 
if he was the assailant? It was in his power 
to suspend hostilities, should matters have 
assumed a critical aspect, and as he was in his 
own country, he might easily and quickly have 
procured re-inforcements. Again, if Finn had 
broken the treowe (Ep. 1072) by surprising 
Hnaef in the night and killing him and many 
of his allies and followers, Hengest would on 
no account have spared him by accepting his 
terms when it was in his power to avenge the 
death of his comrades. All these difficulties 
disappear if we assume with M oiler (p. 69) that 
Hnaef was the aggressor in the first combat and 
that he opposed Finn in an open battle ; his 
place was then at the head of his army and his 
death early in the conflict is at once explained. 
Very likely he had killed Finn's son and was 
in his turn slain by the father. Hengest was 
then at liberty to conclude a treaty with Finn, 
as the latter had acted in self-defense. 

We have, then, strong internal evidence 
that the combat described in the Fragment 
cannot have been the one in which Hnaef fell 
and, consequently, cannot have preceded the 
events related in the Episode. Its proper 
place is, as I have endeavored to show in the 



article above referred to, between Ep. 1141 
and 1 142. 

I may be allowed to add a few remarks on 
some other points in Bugge's article. 

His reading of Fragm. 5 and 6 (p. 22) be- 
comes of course purposeless if, as I assume 
(M. L. Notes I, p. 116) the verb beran is here 
used intransitively. See Cosijn, M. L. Notes 
II, p. 5. 

In Fragm. 20 Bugge proposes (p. 25) Guddene 
GarulJ instead of Garulf Gudere and the 
Guddene, according to him, is Stgeferfr. But 
on p. 29 he says himself that the Secgan, the 
tribe of SigeferS, were not Danes proper. 
Furthermore, it is simply impossible that 
Sigeferfi should have warned Garulf, one of 
his enemies, not to risk his precious life by ap- 
proaching the doors of the hall ; lines 24 and 
25 clearly prove that these two warriors did 
not even know each other and SigeferS's 
answer contains a threat which shows anything 
but a friendly feeling toward the questioner. 

The compound banhelm (Fragm. 32) means 
"protector of the bones, or body," analogous 
to banloca (Beow. 742 and 818) and is in appo- 
sition and synonymous with celod bord in line 
31. I do not understand why Bugge calls it 
"sinnlos." His reading is barhelin=ho&r-\\e\- 
met ; but the boar on the helmets is always 
called eojor (Beow. 303, 1112) or swin (Beow. 
mi, 1286, 1453), never, to my knowledge, bar; 
moreover, compounds of helm with these words 
do not occur anywhere. On the contrary, 
eoforcumbol is often used synecdochically for 
the whole helmet (Elene 76, 259) and the same 
may probably be said of the simplex eofor 
(Beow. 1112). 

The ivund heeled (Fragm. 45) is in Bugge's 
opinion (p. 28) a "Dane" and the folces hyrde 
(48) Hnasf. The latter, he says, did not 
necessarily see everything that happened, "for 
the place where he stood is not mentioned at 
all." Logic is evidently not Bugge's forte. 
No matter in what part of the hall Hnaef was, 
he must have been able to see for himself 
what happened at the different doors, and we 
may safely assume that he watched the pro- 
ceedings with the greatest attention. The 
folces hyrde is apparently not an eye-witness 
of the combat at all. 

In speaking of the forms eotena, eotenum in 
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the Episode, Bugge is forced to acknowledge 
that "they seem to belong to eotenas, giants" 
(P- 37) i but he denies the mythological origin 
of the Finnsaga and his reason is "eben weil 
mir die sage nicht mythisch scheint." It is to 
be regretted that he does not back his view 
with actual proofs ; subjective impressions of 
course go for nothing. He does not state 
whether he also questions the relationship of 
the Finnsaga to the Hilde- and Gudrunsagas, 
although this point is of the greatest import- 
ance for the interpretation of both the Episode 
and the Fragment. 

Hugo Schilling. 
Wittenberg College. 



A WORD OF EXPLANATION. 

Prof. Brandt, Notes ii. 132, has evidently 
misapprehended the animus of my passing 
remark, Notes ii. 63. 

On reading Bradley's Academy review of the 
History of the German Language (by Strong 
and Meyer), in Tubingen last summer, I deemed 
it somewhat of a joke that the editors should 
have made such a bad bungle as to mislead a 
scholar of Bradley's acuteness. And the joke 
seemed to repeat itself in Prof. Brandt's review 
of the same book. Why should so thorough- 
going a student of Old German as Prof. Brandt 
be at fault over the Germanic preterites, unless 
indeed he had been misled by the hap-hazard 
assertion of a couple of careless writers. 

But now it appears that Prof. Brandt takes 
my allusion au grand sirieux and suspects me 
of twitting him with ignorance on a cardinal 
point of Germanic grammar. I am very sorry 
for this, and promise henceforth to be always 
serious. 

It appears, furthermore, that my language 
was improper in calling snera, sera, rera 
"Noreen's reduplication-preterites." Does 
Prof. Brandt really believe that I look upon 
Noreen as the Entdecker, Erfinder gar of these 
preterites? My faulty style sprang from a de- 
sire to be concise. I trusted to the reader to 
expand my abbreviation into something like 
this : "The reduplication-preterites treated by 
Noreen in his Grammar, § 421." 

The readers of Notes will be grateful to me 



for having — unintentionally— provoked Prof. 
Brandt to a fuller treatment of the reduplica- 
tion-preterites than that previously given by 
him. We shall all profit by his scholarship. 
But at one point he must suffer me to put in 
an objection. He says : "I have heard of the 
Sigmatic aorist, but never of an s- perfect or s- 
preterite." But some of us have! If Prof. 
Brandt will only turn to Windisch, Kurzge- 
fasste Altirische Grammatik, § 269, 274, he 
will find a special section devoted to forms 
like gabim 'capio,' ro gabus 'cepi,' and labeled 
"s-praeteritum." Then, § 303, the following 
statement: "In der spateren Sprache werden 
die alten Perfecta vielfach nach Analogie des 
5-praeteriti umgestaltet oder durch dasselbe 
ersetzt : tanacus, ich kam ... So auch bebais 
er starb fur altirisch bebe, etc., etc." Again, 
§ 338, Windisch treats of the 5-preterite in 
deponent form, for example, labrttr 'loquor,' 
ro labrasur 'locutus sum.' 

My knowledge of Celtic is insufficient to war- 
rant me in either attacking or defending Win- 
disch's terminology. Possibly he may regard 
his 5-preterite as a sigmatic aorist ; I do not 
know. But is it surprising that Kuno Meyer, 
a pupil of Windisch, should speak of a perfect 
in s? 

Prof. Brandt thinks that in criticising 
Noreen's § 76,3 and proposing its transfer to 
§ 55, I did Noreen an injustice. Scarcely. I 
was chiefly concerned in clearing up a confu- 
sion of two phenomena alike in appearance 
but due to different causes. Noreen's state- 
ment tripped me, when I first met it, and I 
wished to prevent it from tripping others. I 
thought and still think that the proper place 
for treating sokkenn is that paragraph which 
speaks of the u>o by reason of an -o in the 
following syllable. If this change is found 
discussed anywhere else than § 55, I shall be 
pleased to learn it. Noreen could have men- 
tioned sokkenn there as the specific Norse 
operation of a Germanic law, even if the 
chapter be labeled "Einleitendes fiber die 
UrgermanischenSonanten." Perhaps it would 
have been still better, if Noreen had composed 
a separate section, to be entitled "Spuren 
urgermanisher Gesetze bei den Sonanten," 
making it the counterpart to his present chap- 
ter iv. p. 104, on such traces in the consonants. 



